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Inside Today's Kernel 



An enrollment of 15,000 students it 
predicted here nett fall: Pogc Two. 

Dr. Vondenbosch says the U.N. face% 
a political, not financial, problem: 
Page Three. 

School facilities should he open to 
the community, editorial says: Page 
Eight Pages Four. 




The many frustrations of getting to 
classes are cited: Page Five. 

Lemaster is a question mark in an 
uncertain lineup: Page Si*. 

Has Maddox reformed ? Georgia waits 
to see- Page Seven. 




Fraternity Rush Begins 



Perspective pledges hoard buses Wednesday on the first leg of the 
annual bus trips to fraternity houses. A new system, adopted by 
Interfraternity Council last semester, retiuires that each rushee must 
go to each fraternity house and meet the chapters’ actives. Pre- 
viously rushces were not required to visit each house and many men 
were pledged w ithout visiting each fraternity . The bus trips continue 

tonight. 

Nun To Leave Order , 
Make College Secular 

By FRED M. HECHINGER 

<c) New York Times News Service 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo. — Sister Jacqueline Grennan, presi- 
dent ol Webster (College at Webster Groves, Mo., announced W ed- 
nesday that she had been granted permission to convert the Roman 
Catholic college for women into a secular institution. 

Experts on Catholic education said that it was the first time 



Calendar Study Group 
Reports Six Of Seven 
Favor Present Calendar 



By DICK KIMMINS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Nearly six out of seven re- 
spondents to a questionaire sent 
to UK faculty and students are 
in favor of the present UK cal- 
endar which is a mix between 
the regular semester calendar and 
the trimester system. 

The study is an extension of 
a previous report to the Faculty 
Senate concerning the calendar. 
The chairman of the committee. 
Dr. Robert Rudd, said “No one 
was particularly dissatisfied with 
the calendar. We just wanted a 
full appraisal of the merits ol 
the system. We wanted a con- 
census judgment of the faculty 
and students.' 

The three- page questionaire 
was sent to the entire faculty of 
the Lexington campus and the 
various Community Colleges. A 
10 percent sample of thestudents 
was also selected. The question- 
airc was sent the first week in 
December and due in the Of- 
fice of Institutional Studies Dec. 
14. 

The respondent was asked to 
mark his preference among four 
types of calendars in use in col- 
leges and universities, the tri- 
mester system, the present UK 
system, the quarter system, and 
the traditional system. 

A further part of thequestion- 
aire asked the respondent to 
choose between the present UK 



mester. Finally , the respondent's 
reason for his choice were asked. 

Members of the Senate -ap- 
pointed committee are Dr. Robert 
Rudd, Dr. Morris B Curly . l)r. 
Robert R. O. Evans, Dr Robert 
Lawson, Dr. Douglas Schwartz, 
and Dr. Elbert Ockerman. The 
committee's full report to the 
Senate is due March 1, 1967. 

Dr. M. T. McEllistrem, who 
did the statistical work on the 
questionaires, was disappointed 
by the percentageof questionaires 
returned by the respondents. “We 
sent out about 3,000 questionaires 
and received only a little over 
700. Tbe response from the Com- 
munity Gdlcges was quite good, 
70 percent from the faculty and 
over 50 percent from thestudents. 

"Results from the Lexington 
campus weren t as comprehen- 
sive. We got only about 200 out 
of 1,000 from the faculty and only 
230 out of 1,400 from the stu- 
dents, Dr. McEllistrem said. 

But of those questionaires re- 
turned, an overwhelming majority 
of them favored the present UK 
calendar. For example, out of 
226 Lexington students question- 
aires, 222 favored the present sys- 
tem. One hundred and thirty- 
eight of the 182 Lexington faculty 
favored the present system, nearly 
six out of seven. 

“What a lot of students don’t 
take into consideration," Dr. 
Rudd said, “and what the fac- 



relatively slwirt time between se- 
mesters. We may recommend that 
the Spring semester begin a w eek 
or so later in January to relieve 
the burden on the faculty 

Dr. Rudd said the main rea- 
son the students gave for their 
preference of the present system 
is the extra jump on summer em- 
ployment. 

The Faculty Senate does not 
plan the calendar, that duty falls 
to the Registrar. The Senate can. 
however, formulate a policy 
toward the calendar and the. Sen- 
ate fonnerly ratifies it. 

Researcher ■, 
Dr. Bard , 

To Leave 

Dr. Raymond C. Bard, the 
University’s chief research devel- 
opment officer, will leave Lex- 
ington this spring to become 
vice president of the Medical 
College of Georgia in Augusta 

His appointment to the Geor- 
gia position was announced 
Wednesday by the medical col- 
lege president. Dr. Harry B. ()’- 
Rear. It is to become effective 
May 1. 

For the past two years Dr. 
Bard has been assistant vice pres- 
ident for research and executive 



such action had been taken in the United States. semester and the traditional se- ulty have to deal with, is the 

At the same time, the 40-year- 

old nun, who has become a 

SAr£S^-£. Tutorial Workshop Set Saturday 

closed that she had asked to be J. J 



relieved of her vows as a Sister 
ol Loretto and that her request 
had been granted. 

Despite her decision to leave 
the order, she has been asked 
by Joseph Cardinal Ritter, arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, and by the 
Sisters of Loretto to remain as 
president of the college in subur- 
ban St. Louis while details of 
the transfer of the college to a 
secular board of trustees are ef- 
fected. 

“It is my personal conviction 
that the very nature of higher 
education is opi>osed to juridical 
control by the Church,” Sister 
Jacqueline told the 900 students 
and the faculty Wednesday. 

Continued On Page 7 



“Who needs you? We do.’ Begins the bro- 
chure concerning the Lexington Tutorial Program. 
And if you want to help Saturday is the day for 
you. 

On Saturday the YMCA and YWCA are spon- 
soring a tutorial workshop as part ol the orienta- 
tion and training of people interested in being 
tutors. 

The program will begin at 9 a.m. in the 
Student Center Theatre. Dr. Fred Brouwer of 
the Philosophy Department will speak on “Tu- 
toring in Perspective- As Part of the Total So- 
cial Change Process.” Following this talk a movie 
called “Children Without” will be shown. 

Tom Isgar from the Tutorial Assistance Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C., will present a talk at 
10:30 a.m. in room 245 of the Student Center 
concerning the “Dynamics of Tutoring”. 

"Ways to Challenge Interpersonal Relation- 
ships”, a discussion by Drs. Carl Tatum and 



Raymond Wilkie of the College of Education, 
will follow Isgar’s talk. 

Lunch, which will be provided, is scheduled 
for the small ballroom at 12 noon. 

Field seminars to tutorial areas are planned 
for the afternoon. Trips are scheduled for Brail- 
town, Davistown, Manchester, Pleasant Green 
and Cisco Road Children’s Bureau. 

Another group of students has produced a 
documentary on the operations of an anti-pover- 
ty program called Citizens’ Action for Lexington- 
Fayette County (CALF) which will be sliown 
at 6:30 p. m. tonight on Lexington’s WKYT-TV 
(Channel 27). 

Called “Community Action: A Cuide to Dig- 
nity, the half-hour program was producer! as 
a final project by students in a television pro- 
duction course taught by R. D. Dyas of the 
Department of Radio-TV-Films. 



director of the University Re- 
search Foundation. Before assum 
ing that dual responsibility in 
late 1964, he had served two 
years as an administrator and fac- 
ulty member in the Gdlcge of 
Dentistry. 

"Dr. Bard’s contributions to 
the University throughout the 
past four years hav e been mani- 
fold,” President John W. Oswald 
said Wednesday in announcing 
receipt of the resignation. 

Oswald particularly praised 
Bard’s leadership in developing 
broader financial support of the 
University’s over-all research pro- 
gram and in stimulating joint 
research projects which require 
interdesciplinary cooperation a- 
mongthe faculties of UK's under- 
graduate, graduate and profes- 
sional colleges. 

Bard earlier was assistant 
dean and director of dental re- 
search in 1963-64 and contributed 
to the successful early growth of 



DIAL 7070 Meiv IFC Information Number 



Monday the Interfraternity Council in- 
stituted a Student Information Service de- 
signed to disseminate information concern- 
ing campus organizations and events. 

Reached by telephoning 7070, the ser- 
vice is open to all campus organizations 
wishing to announce meetings, approach- 
ing events or lecturers according to Mickey 
Miller, IFC treasurer, and coordinator of 
the program. 

The service, which has been under con 
sideration by IFC since last April, Miller 
said, is open to all campus organizations 
and can be used by going to the Dean 
of Mcit's office. Room 206 ol the Admin- 



istration Building and leaving the infor- 
mation desired to be disseminated over the 
electronic secretary. 

Miller said all information must be re- 
ceived at least three day s prior to the de- 
sired date of use. He said the informa- 
tion, which is recorded and then replayed 
automatically in response to phone calls, 
will be changed daily to assure all organi- 
zations desiring the service its use. 

The electronic secretary, furnished by 
General Telephone at a cost to IFC of 
$2S a month, is located in the Dean ot 
M eu’s office and recordings are done by 



secretarial help in that office according to 
Miller. 

The idea evolv ed out of a similiar pro- 
gram now in operation at the University 
of Tennessee. Miller said the IFC there 
operates the program after which the UK 
service has been designed. 

Miller said IFC plans to continue the 
service through the spring semester, how- 
ever. because of the decreased amount of 
students on campus during the summer, 
the program will be discontinued. He said 
the program s future depends on the parti- 
cipation of organizations “not only Greek 
but all organizations.’’ 



the College of Dentistry . 







DR RAYMOND C. BARD 
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Choristers Plan Three 
Cincinnati ( Concerts 



1 5,000 

Students 

Predicted 



The University Choristers travel to Cincinnati Thursday to 
begin the first of three concerts in as many days with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. 

Thursday night’s concert is a benefit performance for the Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews in Cincinnati. Friday and Saturday 
night’s concerts are regularly scheduled in the Symphony’s season. 

The series of concerts features the American premiere of Wilfred 
Josephs* “Requiem.” This work was awarded First Prize in the 
first International Composition Competition of La Scala Milan 
and the City of Milan, Italy in 1963. 

The text of the ‘‘Requiem’” is that of the traditional Jewish 
o raver— the Kaddish- which is recited in Aramaic by mourners 



The surge of students to 
America’s colleges and univer- 
sities- by the older as well as 
the young— will continue during 
1967 despite a recent drop in 
freshman enrollment, which fell 
this year for the first time in 
15 years. 

Dr. Filbert VV. Ockerman, 
registrar and director of ad- 
missions, and Keller J. Dunn, 
associate dean of admissions, 
this week took a projected look 
at 1967 and arrived at these 
strong probables: 

• Enrollment on the main 
campus will increase about 10 
percent. From the present en- 
rollment of 15,847, the jump 
by next Fall will be to more 
than 15,000 students. 

• The students will be 
brighter. The quality of enter- 
ing students has been getting 
better every year for several 
years. This year’s freshman class 
scored higher on all tests than 



Dr. Lewis W. Cochran, act- 
ing dean of the Graduate School, 
recently announced that more 
than 100 Ph.D. degrees will be 
awarded next year. There were 
81 candidates for the advanced 
degree in the Class of 1966, 
which also was higher than 
any previous year. 

The number of undergradu- 
ate degrees awarded by UK will 
not see as spectacular a growth 
during the next two years. Al- 
though enrollment has increased 
more than 50 percent in the last 
four years, the number of grad- 
uates has not increased as rap- 
idly. 

A total of 1,449 degrees were 
awarded in 1963. Two years 
later there were 2,129 candi- 
dates for degrees, representing 
less than a 50 percent growth. 

The ratio of Kentuckians will 
continue to gain next year. Dr. 
Ockerman said UK is getting a 
smaller percentage but better 
non-resident students t o d a y 
largely because of stiffer ad- 
mission requirements set down 
for out-of-state students a few 
years ago. 

There has been more than a 
100 percent increase in the last 
two years in the number of 
community college students who 
transfer to upper division work 
at Lexington. 



did the entering class two 
years ago. 

• More will be expected 
from the student. He will study 
harder. Grading will continue 
to get tougher as brighter stu- 
dents set a faster pace. 

• Despite stiffer require- 
ments and tougher grading by 
today’s classroom teachers, there 
w ill be fewer failures. Dr. Jacob 
Adler, chairman of the English 
department, said recently that 
whereas 15 percent failed fresh- 
man English just a few years 
ago, this year’s failure rate will 
be only ten percent. The rate 
has been falling gradually but 
steadily during the last few 
years. The number who fail 
mathematics also is decreasing. 

• While fewer freshmen will 
enter at Lexington— more fresh- 
men and sophomores will be 
studying at the community col- 
leges— the upper division, pro- 
fessional schools and the grad- 
uate school will continue to- 
ward greater percentages of the 
student body. 



CLASSIFIED 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 



WANTED 



WANTED —Female roommate. Call 
277-6016 after 5 p.m. Located at 
Holly Tree Manor. Rent $67.50 per 
month: utilities paid. 1 1 J3t 



SECRETARY NEEDED 
Hours 8:30-4:30, five 
Call 255-5515. 



Law office, 
lys a week. 

llJ5t 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Kentucky, 40506. Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Published five times weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, UK Post 
OfficiyBox 4986. Nick Pope, chairman, 
and Patricia Ann Nickell, secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894, be- 
came the Record in 1900, and the Idea 
in 1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 



FOR SALE 



FOR SALE— Artley piccolo, key of C; 
Sears men's bike, like new. See Mrs. 
Van Horne, Room 105, King Library. 

HJtf 



WANTED— Student for Courier-Jour- 
nal route, near UK. Will not inter- 
fere with school. Takes about one 
hour each morning. Weekly earnings 
$30. Apply 150 Walnut. Phone 252- 
1779. UJ3t 



BABY SITTING 



PERSONAL 



BABY SITTING— Near UK. Will keep 
children in my home. Reasonable 
rates. Day. night, week. Short no- 
tice. Call 266-4161. llJ3t 



YEA ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
candidate for Robinhood of the Year 
Award. llJ3t 



FOR RENT 



Sundries 



FOR RENT — Furnished apartment: 
large kitchen and bedroom; $65 per 
month. Utilities not included. Inquire 
at 331 Lexington Ave. Phone 255- 
6421. Ron Mullins. 1 1 J3t 



Fountain 



FOR RENT— Efficiency apartment on 
Catalpa Road off Fontaine i Ashland 
Park i suitable for man and wife or 
2 male students or single students; 
furnished, $70 per month. Call 252- 
8992. HJtf 



Hidden somewhere in this 
picture is the worlds greatest 
crimi tul -Find the Fbx! 



FOR RENT— Rooms in large house 
at 461 W. Second St.; semi furnished 
$30-$60. All bills paid. llJ3t 



HALE’S PHARMACY 



91 5 S. LIMESTONE 



AVAILABLE NOW— Spacious, mod- 
ern. close, 'tween UK-town. Nice. 
Must be mature. $92.50 up. 254-6134. 
9-5 p.m. 1 1 J 1 5t 



Lexington, Ky. 



Phone 255-7749 



ROOMMATE needed to share effici- 
ency apartment qt 318 Transylvania 
Park Way. Apt. 17, call during day, 
252-5907. 12J2t 



Featuring 



ROOMS for rent — girls, 352 Linden 
Walk. Call 255-4686 or 255-1279 after 
5 p.m. 12J5t 



Across from UK Medical Center 



THE SHADES 



s ms to wtuutm 

1 nCTUaX ' 



Fri. and Sat. night! 

7:30 'til 10; 10 'til Midnight 

Sunday night 

7:30 'til 10 

SCOTT'S 

ROLL-ARENA 

NORTHERN BELTLINE 



OF LOUISVILLE 
Presents 

THE ZOO STORY 

AND 

THE PRIVATE EAR 

Friday, Jan. 13 - 8:30 p.m. 

CARRICK-LITTLE THEATRE — TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
Tickets $1.50 — For Reservations call 255-6861, Ext. 341 



^== Cfiif 

iiatdiPWKMl - "pfflrfopr 

¥* |*»rhlL > ■Mitsui win. ts *. 



254-8588 for DELIVERY 



DELIVERY HOURS 



5-10 SUNDAY 



London has Carnaby Street , . . Lexington has CARNABY! 



DANCING every FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 8 12 



E. MAIN St., opposite Henry Clay High School 
THIS FRIDAY — the WELLINGTUNS 
This SATURDAY — the SULTANS 



NO ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
NO BLUE JEANS 



NO SLACKS ON LADIES 
NO ONE UNDER 16 
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U.N. Hurt 
By Politics, 

Not Money 



By THOMAS RICHARDSON 

“Is it (the United Nations) 
going the same way as the Lea- 
gue of Nations, or is it getting 
stronger, or will it just simply 
continue to limp along without 
any real effectiveness?” 

This question was posed by 
Dr. Amry Vandenbosch, noted 
writer, traveler, professor emeri- 
tus and currently a visiting pro- 
fessor at Centre College, to the 
University Women s Association. 

The financial crisis that is 
now hampering the United Na- 
tions is “really a political crisis 
more than it is a financial one, 
because the budget of the U.N. 
this year is less than $130 mil- 
lion. The United States could 
wipe that off and never notice 
it,” declared Dr. Vandenbosch; 
therefore, “it isn't the money in- 
volved but is the political con- 
troversy behind it. 

At the moment the financial 
policy of the U.N. is “pay-as- 
you-pleasc,” according to Dr. 
Vandenbosch. “How long can an 
organization last that adopts this 
policy? 

“Article 19 (pay fees or ex- 
pulsion) is now a dead letter, 
he said. 

Speaking on the membership 
of China in the United Nations, 
Dr. Vandenbosch clarified by say- 
ing that “the problem is not 
membership of China in the 
U.N. —China is a member— but 
that there are two competing gov- 
ernments, each claiming the right 
to sit in the seat as an organ 
of the U.N. as the seat belong- 
ing to China. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of admitting China, but who 



99 




Dr. Weidner Predicts Year Ahead 
One Of Great Testing For U.S, 



DR. AMRY VANDFNBOSCH 
Addressing University Women 

has the right to the seatofChina 
in the U.N. 

“Under modern conditions 
only great powers can afford the 
armaments of modern warfare, 
he declared. “Only the highly in- 
dustrialized society and a very 
large one can maintain the real 
armaments, like develop the 
atomic bomb and missies. The 
small state would just give up. 
They can’t compete. 

“We’ve never had such a great 
concentration of military power. 
The U.S. and Russia havecnough 
power to destroy every man, wo- 
man and child in the world seven 
times over. 

“But, politically, power has 
never been so dispersed, because 
of the fact that all members of 
the U.N. have one vote each. 
As empires break up every former 
colony knocks on the doors of the 
U.N. asking for admittance. 
“Since 1955 any state that applies 
is admitted to membership, so the 
membership has shot up from 51 
to 122. 

“With 122 members, and many 
of them under-developed and very 
small, you have a new r United 
Nations . . . that makes one 
wonder if it can really work. 



“The year lf)67 looms as one 
of testing for the United States 
—in Vietnam, in the economy 
at home, and in the political 
arena between Republicans and 
Democrats, Dr. Edward VV. 
Weidner, director of the Center 
for Developmental Change said 
recently. 

Dr. Weidner said these sev- 
eral areas are closely intertwined 
in many ways. "The outcome of 
one test is heavily dependent 
on and in turn affects the out- 
come of another,’ he added. 

He particularly called atten- 
tion to domestic programs such 
as the war on poverty that may 
plague the administration of 
President Lyndon Johnson. 

Calling President Johnson and 
Vietnam “the crucial variables” 
during 1967, he said that should 
the President be unable to re- 
’ cise the trend in his sagging 
prestige, “the effects on Viet- 
nam, the economy, our domes- 
tic- programs, and on Democratic 
fortunes would be extremely 
severe.” 

Dr. Weidner a cl d e d that 
should the Vietnam conflict con- 
tinue unabated, the effects on 
the Democratic and domestic 
programs would be “unhappy,” 
while the economy would con- 
tinue to be buoyed up consid- 
erably. 

He said the war on poverty 
program is due for major 
changes next year, and that its 
director, Sargent Shriver, “is 
likely to be replaced.” 

The program’s appropriations 
“will be under attack and will 
suffer,” he said. “Parts of its 
program will be transferred to 
other agencies such as the 
United States Office of Educa- 



tion. and greater emphasis will 
be placed on cooperating with 
state and local officials rather 
than hv-passing them 

Describing Shriver as a sym- 
bul of the present program. In- 
said that much of the opposi- 
tion to the program centers on 
him personally. Shriver has 
served the administration for a 
long time, even though lie is 
not particularly close to the 
President, and “it thus seems 
logical from both Johnson's and 



Shriver ’s points of view that lie 
sever his connection with the 
program. ’ 

As a result of the Novemhei 
elections, he continued, appro- 
priations for the auti-povertv 
program will "get the most ex- 
acting scrutiny" in the- next 
( Congress. 

"With the war in Vietnam 
continuing, it is inevitable that 
appropriations be cut back even 
further than they were during 
1966." 



UK Bulletin Board 



The Graduate Club w ill spon- 
sor a Friday the 13th Good Luck 
Sing Along at 4:13 p.m. in Room 
206 of the Student Center. Sing- 
ing will be by a professional 
group. 

• • • 

Auditions for Chekhov’s “The 
Sea Cull will be held at 7 p.m. 
Friday in the Guignol Theatre. 
Wallace Briggs will direct the 
play which will be staged Feb. 
22-26. 



®u*e the 

WANT ADS 



The Baptist Student Union 
will hold a party at 10 p.m. 
Friday for representatives of the 
community colleges. All students 
are invited. 

• • • 

I D. cards can be validated 
next Monday through Friday in 
the Colesium I D. office. Stu- 
dents must bring a paid fee slip. 

• • o 

Inter- varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship will meet at 7 p.m. Fri- 
day in Room 109 of the Student 
Center. 



FOR STUDENT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

Diai 7070 

Sponsored by I.F.C. 




THE PLACE TO BUY 
An Older Model Car 

CARS from $100 to $1,000 00 

Small Down Payments 
Small Weekly Payments 
WE FINANCE ON THE LOT 

Jack Smith 
Economy Cars 

203 MIDLAND AVE 
Phone 233-1017 



US ... WE NEED YOU. 
WE NEVER FORGET IT. 



-KENNEDY- 
BOOK STORE 
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l lilizin” Sr 

V. L. Nicholson, information 
director for the President’s Coun- 
cil of Physical Fitness, recently 
said multiple use must he made 
of our school facilities. 

Currently, many school plants 
are being used only seven or eight 
hours a day, 180 days a year. \et, 
when schools are not in session- 
some 70 percent of the time- 
physical facilities such as gym- 
nasiums, activity rooms, tennis 
courts, playing fields and showers 
for dressing, remain idle. 

There seem to be two distinct 
disadvantages in allowing such a 
situation to continue. Obviously, 
full financial benefits are not be- 
ing reaped from school properties. 
In addition, many community ac- 
tivities are being missed. 

President Johnson has said, 
“Tomorrow’s school will be the 
center of community life, for the 
grownups as well as the children: 
a ‘shopping center of human ser- 
vices. It might have a community 
health clinic, a public library, a 
theater and recreation facilities. 

“It will provide formal educa- 
tion for all citizens — and it will 
not close its doors any more at 
3 o’clock. It will employ its build- 
ings around the clock and its teach- 
ers around the year. We just can- 
not afford to have an $85 billion 
plant in this country open less 
than 30 percent of the time.” 

Taxpayers are only getting part 
of their money’s worth when school 
buildings are not fully utilized. 
Admittedly, the first responsibility 
is in educating the children, and 
this should gain top priority in any 
use of the school plant. But another 
way to receive returns is from the 



liool Plants 

cultural and physical improve- 
ments that now sit in darkness 
much of the time in most of our 
nation's schools. 

Nicholson has noted, “Of 
course, there is more involved in 
making our schools neighborhood 
recreation centers then merely un- 
locking the doors and throwing out 
the balls. Someone has to be there 
to organize, supervise and instruct, 
and there are problems of main- 
tenance, insurance, equipment, etc. 

“Communities which already 
have adopted this approach have 
discovered that it costs them only 
a few dollars per capita per year. 
That’s cheap when compared to 
the cost of duplicating the trained 
staffs and extensive facilities which 
schools now employ on a part- 
time basis.” 



Letter To The Editor 
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The Kentucky Kernel 



TRY AGAIN 



Does Film Revieuer Live In Dogpatch? 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

The intelligence which Mr. Yo- 
kum used in writing his movie 
reviews leaves me no alternative 
but to ask what relation he is 
to L’il Abner? He gives his opin- 
ion in such bad taste that his 
reviews become repulsive. 

Perhaps in watching “Not With 
My Wife, You Don’t!” he was 
searching for a deep, inner mean- 
ing he never found. After all, when 
Tony Curtis was beating his un- 
derwear, the director was trying 
to show this man’s feelings of in- 
adequacy, wasn’t he? I found the 
film to be hilariously funny, and 
above all, entertaining. Cheee! 



Vim a Lisi has an ugly face? Holy 
blindfold, Mr. Yokum! 

I suppose that it is his right 
to disagree with every other critic 
in the world on “The Profes- 
sionals.” What he should have 
seen, though, was one of the best 
movies to come out in many moons. 
How many films have Claudia Car- 
dinal racing a dynamite fuse to 
a narrow place? Not even Spider 
Man can top that suspense! 

The high point in his review 
was his telling us that most of 
the film was shot in Death Valley. 
Now there’s something everyone 
ought to know, where the movie 
was shot. Just think how many 



people you’ve spoiled the movie 
for by telling them they aren't 
really seeing Mexico, Mr. Yocum. 
Now aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self? 

“Skaterdater” should be shown 
in my sister’s third grade class- 
room. Maybe her teacher will even 
let you in to watch it again! No, 
Mr. Yocum, I don’t want your 
job; I might get letters from peo- 
ple like me. 

I would appreciate more intel- 
ligent reviews in the future, though, 
and not shots from your poison 
pen. 

Jon Breiner 
Mechanical Engineering 
Sophomore 



Dangers May Lurk In Bigness Of U.S. Education Industry 



Education has been a major 
American concern from the coun- 
try’s earliest days. The school and 
college sprang up beside the shop 
and bank. But nobody called ed- 
ucation a big industry. 

Not so today. Recent figures 
show the United States spending 
around $b() billion a year for pub- 
lic, private, and industrial educa- 
tion Some sober economists are 
calling it the leading growth in- 
dustry of our time. Says the presi- 
dent of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica: “The American economy was 
built around . . . the automobile 
in the first two-thirds of this cen- 
tury, and it will be built around 
education in the balanceof the cen- 
tury. Even now, one person in 
four is said to be employed in it 
either as student, teacher, or ad- 
ministrator. 



This is all to the good. But the 
trend to bigness can be dangerous 
if the people themselves do not 
keep their hands on the steering 
wheel. 

Control is needed. Education is 
bursting its traditional confines and 
new agencies are taking over the 
teaching function. Corporations 
and the armed forces are now deep 
in the education business, along 
with others. The Department of 
Defense runs up a bill estimated 
at $4.0 billion a year for its many 
kinds of special training. Industry 
is said to top this with an outlay 
of $12 billion. 

Many of these corporations and 
agencies are using advanced teach- 
ing machines and computers to 
handle mass enrollments. They find 
it pays them to spend for educa- 
tional equipment in order to meet 



their need for skilled personnel. 

Schools look on, and their ad- 
ministrators try to figure out how 
they can afford similar modern auto- 
mated aids on their relatively fixed 
budgets. Computers come high. 
One college recently spent $500,000 
for one, not including the added 
cost of personnel that must be hired 
to program, operate, and maintain 
it. What public school system could 
toot that bill? 

Even the simpler forms of pro- 
gramed instruction are expensive. 
The large corporations which are 
presently producing teaching aids 
are aware of this situation and are 
offering a variety of • quipment 
within the reach of school budgets. 
With their staff experts and volume 
of production they can turn out 
“ready made” materials for pro- 
gramed teaching at relatively mod- 



erate cost. But in this lies a dan- 
ger. 

“It would be tragic if control 
of curriculum and the content ol 
courses were to pass by default 
into the hands of large corporate 
producers,” comments a report of 
the Joint Senate- House Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Progress, 
touching on this development. 

This need not happen. But it 
it is to be prevented the people 
themselves must give thought to 
the problem. They must see the 
local school boards keep their pol- 
icymaking effort sharp. Boards in 
turn must depend on teachers to be 
vigilant in protecting schools from 
outside influence. They must at- 
tract to their schools teachers ol 
high caliber, competing for them 
with industry. 

I'he Christian Stierue Monitor 
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PHEW 



. . . or how to lose your cool without half trying 



By STEVE ROCOO 

Editorial Page Editor 

As we were rapidh walking 
across campus the other day 
near the Medical Center, at- 
tempting to make it to our 
10 o’clock class, we suddenly 
realized we were in a dilemma. 

“Excuse us sir, we queried 
a fellow student. “Could you 
tell us where the Animal Path- 
ology Building is located? We re 
taking a course in Political Par- 
ties there, and sure would hate 
to he late for our first class." 



Caking a clothespin oil his 
nose, our friend said, “Why cer- 
tainly. I just came from there. 
It's the first building ahead to 
your left." 

He could see that we still 
weren’t sure we were heading 
the* right direction, and tried to 
Comfort us. "Your problems 
aren’t anything compared to 
those of my girl,’’ he quipped, 
taking a deep breath of fresh 
air, tin* color gradually return- 
ing to his face. 

“Julie lives in Complex 8 and 
has to take a history course in 
the Reynolds Building on South 



Broadway, ahout a 35-minute 
walk away." 

"But that's the old architec- 
ture building." we gasped 

"I know." he quickly replied. 
"( bless this is part of the work 
of the President’s Council for 
Physical Fitness. Walking keeps 
the old body in great shape, 
you know.” 

lie mumbled something ahout 
thinking that Julie was in great 
shape to begin with, and we 
were ready to thank him for his 
information and he on our way 
to class when our friend sud- 
denly pulled up his sweater and 



Reagan Plans 
To Cut Out 
Cal’s Heart 

By GLADWIN HILL 

(c) New York Times News Service 

LOS A NC ELES - The current 
dispute over the budget of the 
University of California — an in- 
stitution that spends around $2 
million a day — is far more than 
the familiar parochial economy 
fuss. It has national implications 
in both the academic and poli- 
tical realms. 

The university is not a static 
entity like many colleges. Cali- 
fornia's population is soaring, 
at a rate of around 1,300 new 
citizens e\er> day. Some 10,000 
new students apply for a uni- 
versity education every year. And 
California has a century-old tra- 
dition of making free college ed- 
ucation available to e\er\ young 
person. This investment, it is 
contended, has paid off hand- 
somely both m research achieve- 
ments and in California s de- 
velopment of one ot the greatest 
concentrations of variegated in- 
tellectual talent anywhere. 

These premises engendered 
California's internationally re- 
nowned Master Plan for Higher 
Education, providing for progres- 
sive expansion ot the nine-campus 
universitv system, now training 
some 80,000 students, and the 
coordinate state college system, 
with 127,000 students. 

Economy proposals of the new 
administration of Republican 
Gov. Ronald Reagan would, in 
effect, suspend this Master Plan. 
The university’s current budget, 
from state appropriations, is $240 
million. It has asked a 15 percent 
increase for the 1967-68 year, to 
cover a prospective 15 percent 
increase in students(faculty com- 
pensation being the biggest item 
of overhead). The Reagan ad- 
ministration proposes to cut the 
state appropriation back to $194 
million, supplementing it with 
$16 million from a proposed $400 
tuition charge and with money 
from a $22 million contingency 
fund which the university Re- 
gents have been husbanding. 
Federal research money, student 
fees and endowment income bring 
the institution s annual cash 
turnover to around $800 million. 

The reason given tor retrench- 
ment is that the state’s $4.6 
billion budget nearly halt of 
which goes to education at all 
levels, faces a deficit of some 
$100 million, and that all state 
agencies aie being asked to take 
a 10 percent cut. The net saving 
to the state treasur> on the uni- 
versity of some $40 million would 
amount to 10 percent of the de- 
ficit. Parallel retrenchment is pro- 
posed for the separate state col- 
lege system. 

Any secondary school grad 
uate with a B average in grades 
is eligible for the university. This 
amounts to the top 12.5 perceut 
of studeuts. The state college 




system draws from the top 33 
percent of secondary school grad- 
uates, representing a C-plus 
average or better. The admission 
requirement for the locally 
operated junior colleges is a high 
school diploma. 

University administrators are 
protesting that, along with jetti- 
soning the principle of tuition- 
less education, thecutback would 
preclude admitting any more stu- 
dents, would dilute the quality 
of training now provided, would 
even fail to meet existing develop- 
ment commitments, and would 
shatter the university's competi- 
tive national position in recruit- 
ing top-drawer people for its 
faculty of 15,000. 

The apparent tax sav ing might 
well evaporate, the administra- 
tors add, when the inevitable 
student overflow ricochets hack 




When You Must Keep Alert 



to the scores of junior colleges 
supported by local taxes. 

The Reagan administration’s 
answer, voiced by State Finance 
Director Gordon P. Smith, un- 
til recently a business manage- 
ment consultant, is that every 
budget has “fat” in it, that tu- 
itionless college education is ob- 
solete, that more students should 
earn their way, that needy stu- 
dents can he covered by part 
of the tuition revenue, and that 
perhaps too many young Cali- 
fornians are going to college any- 
way just because it’s “free” 
(actually they pay $275 a year 
in various fees). 



WE ARE 
WHAT WE DO! 

We ore also what we don't do. 
Such is the nature of the Uni- 
tarian conscience. 

We recognize that verbal pro- 
fessions, while necessary to define 
goals, often become understood 
and forceful only through human 
action; unless we make real those 
things which we profess to be- 
lieve we will be talkers and not 
doers. 

FEW UNITARIANS LIVE UP 
TO THIS, but we try. We ore 
striving for a church for the 
whole man in which professions 
and practice are not alien. Join 
us Sunday. 

College Group discussion and 
continental breakfast at 9:30a.m. 

For information Transportation 
call Karl Johnston or Jim Foote, 
ext. 2669. 

UNITARIAN 

CHURCH 

CLAYS MILL ROAD 
NEAR HIGBEE ROAD 

Sunday, Jan. 15 

PANEL DISCUSSION 

COMPREHENSIVE 

ON 

COMMUNITY 

MENTAL HEALTH 

10:45 a m 

SikVICC AND CHURCH SCHOOL 




When you can’t afford to be drowsy, 
inattentive, or anything less than all 
there. . . here’s how to stay on top. 
VfflV Continuous Action Alertness 
Capsules deliver the awakeness of 
two cups of coffee, stretched out 
up to six hours. Safe 
and non-habit-forming 



Continuous Action 
Alertness Capsules 



si owed us a large* bruise* on Ins 
abdomen. 

We* had just opened mil 
mouths, partially in shook and 
partially to tell him that it was 
much too cold in January In he 
unclad from the waist up. whe n 
lie* popped, “Do you know how 
th it bruise got there?" 

We* admitted we* didn’t . 

" It's this French class I have*." 
lie said. “Would you beliexe it’s 
he*ld e*ve*ry Monday . Wednesdax 
and Friday in the* Alumni Gym? 
Well, there was this mix-np. 
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On Campus 



with 

Max Shulman 



^ (By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boy 
“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 

IT'S A INOKTII WIND THAT BLOWS NO 1.001) 



Crushed between the twin millstones of January 
weather and final exams, you are saved from total des- 
pair, poor devils, only by the knowledge that winter vaca- 
tion will soon be here. 

Where will you go this year? Will it be Florida again, 
or are you tired of jails? Then how about Puerto Rico? 

A most excellent notion, say I. A balmy and bounteous 
island with long white beaches and blue, blue skies and 
green, healing seas. And, most pleasant of all, the warm 
and gracious people of Puerto Rico! You don’t even have 
to know Spanish to communicate with this friendly folk. 
Just learn three simple phrases and you’ll get along 
splendidly : “ Buenos dias’’ which means “Good morning,” 
“ Gracias ” which means “Thank you,” and “ Que sera, 
sera ” which means “Your llama is on my foot.” 

In order to help you enjoy the fabled land of Puerto 
Rico it would be well for me to supply a bit of historical 
background. (It would also be well for me to say a few 
words about Personna Super Stainless Steel Blades be- 
cause the makers of Personna Super Stainless Steel 
Blades pay me to write this column and they are inclined 
to sulk if I omit to mention their product. Of course, they 
i don’t stay gloomy long, for they are kindly, cheery men 
foud of Morris dancing, spelling bees, and temperance 
I punch — fine, upright types, as true and gleaming and 

durable as the blades they make. And if you’ve tried 
Personna’s, you know how true and gleaming and durable 
i that is! And if you haven’t tried Personna’s, poor devil, 
you’ve cheated both your purse and face, for Personna’s 
last and last, shave after luxury shave, close, clean, nick- 
less, hackless, tugless, gougeless, scratchless, matchless. 
Personna Super Stainless Steel Blades come in Double 
Edge or Injector style and are made only by the makers 
of Personna Super Stainless Steel Blades.) 

But I digress. Back to the history of Puerto Rico. The 
Island was discovered by that popular discoverer Chris- 
topher Columbus. Incidentally, considering Columbus’ 
popularity, it’s odd we know so little about him. What do 
i we really know? Only this: 

He was born in Genoa on August 25, 1451, the son of 
Ralph T. Columbus, a knee-cvmhal vendor, and Eleanor 
’ (Swifty) Columbus, a low hurdler. He was an only child 
except for his five brothers and eight sisters. From early 
childhood he was an avid reader and spent all his waking 
! hours immersed in a book. Unfortunately, there was only 
one hook in Genoa at the time — Care of the Horse by 
! Aristotle — and after 18 years of reading Care of the 
Horse, Columbus grew restless. When rumor reached 
him there was another book in Madrid, off he ran as fast 
! as his little fat legs would carry him. 

Disappointment, alas, awaited him there. The only book 
j in Madrid was Cuidar un Caballo, which proved to be noth- 
ing more than a Spanish translation of Care of the Horse. 

Then one day Columbus heard from a traveller that 
there were millions of books in India, and he was in- 
stantly ablaze to set sail. Off he ran on his little fat legs 
to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella (Columbus, though 
! more than six feet tall, was plagued with little fat legs 
all his life) and, as we all know, he persuaded the Span- 
j ish rulers to outfit him with three stout ships, the Flopsy, 
the Mopsy, and the Cottontail, and the rest is history! 




Well sir, now you know all about the origins of Puerto 
; Rico. So get packed and get going ! You’ll love it ! Stroll the 
| beaches, swim the coves, breathe the fragrance of hibiscus 
, and bougainvillea. And remember always that the f riendly 
Puerto Ricans are delighted to show you their customs, 
teach you their language. Why, I’ll wager you’ll soon know 
j far more Spanish than the three basic phrases. You’ll know 
” Hastala vista” which means “See you later.” “Por/dvor” 
which means “Please,” and "Kl tren se paro en las esta- 
! cion ” which means “Your llama has eaten my passport.” 

* * * Mas Shulman 

Gracias from the makers of Personna for giving our 
blades such a cordial reception , and, por favor , how 
about trying another of our luxury shaving products 
— Burma Shave , regular or menthol Y 
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I or 11C, Time To Sin<* 



B\ PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

\mong Jim I.eMa iter s Christ- 
mas mail was a card from his 
former grade school basketball 
coach at Clintonville. 

"With Coach Rupp,” thecard 
read inside, “Play it cool, sing 
his song, use his lyrics; but al- 
ways play it cool.” 

The former Bourbon County 
star's song has thus far this sea- 
son been more erratic than “cool" 
or consistent. And it s hard to 
determine why, for his "lines' 
today are virtually the same as 
those that won him All-State 
honors in high school and ac- 
counted for more than 1,660 
points over a three-year prep 
career. 

His same old song earned 
him a 15.1 scoring average as 
a freshman two years back and 
hjs sweetest music in the year of 



the Runts was heard at Oxford. 
Mississippi as he scored six points 
in limited action. 

"Leroy” saw five minutes 
playing time in the 64-55 loss to 
North Carolina and that was late 
in the game. 

Come Florida with their tal- 
lented tall and barrels of ”ga- 
torade,” the 6-2 junior rode the 
bench. Kentucky loss that one 
too, 78-75. 

The UKIT offered LeMaster 
another chance to make use of 
his tallents and sing Hupp s song. 

Gary Gamble started against 
undefeated Oregon State but was 
taken out after three minutes. 
LeMaster took advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Playing at the forward spot 
which Hupp had earlier this sea- 
son referred to as "the one tre- 
mendously weak position on our 
team.” LeMaster scored seven 



A Mew Song 

, points and turned in an excel- 
lent defensive showing. 

He started the second half of 
the game (which UK went on to 
win by a 30 point spread) and 
was again part of the starting 
combo against Kansas State in 



OPPORTUNITIES OVERSEAS 

TEAMS IN— 

Education 

Agriculture 

Community Development 



IVS needs highly-motivated college graduates to fill openings 

IVS seeks people with degrees in liberal arts, education, science 
and agriculture — 



'CNye. n.w. 



vow Placement Office *as further mformatie 



LeMASTFR 

the title game one evening later. 

The Wildcats won that game 
too and LeMaster added six to 
his point collection. 

Things looked good for UK 
and the song sounded better to 
everyone’s ears; everyone, that is, 
except one Greg Morris and an- 
other Gabriel Durkac of Cornell. 

Durkac humbled LeMaster’ s 
proud defense for 21 points in 
the first half of the after-Christ- 
mas loss and Morris, whom Le- 
Master took an occasional crack 
at in the second period, ended 
the night with 37 points. 

LeMaster registered four. 

Notre Dame was probably the 
toughest game LeMaster had to 



witness all season. Kentucky 
won. alright, and the (aits even 
showed signs of the old style 
run-a nd- ramble basketball that 
Hupp likes so well. 

Hut the running and rambl- 
ing was turned in by Gamble, 
not LeMaster. "Hopper' scored 
17 |X)ints in the 96-85 victory, 
missing only one shot in seven 
attempts during the first half. 

LeMaster didn’t get in the 
game. 

With the record at 5-5, the 
shuffle continues. The criteria for 
pleasing Rupp is none the less 
easier; if anything, the demands 
have stiffened. One must still 
play it cool and sing his song, 
but one must also score the points 
and demonstrate the defense. 

Right now it’sa guessinggame 
as to just who’ll finally come 
through. 

“So far, all of us have really 
been disappointed,” LeMaster 
said after the Vandy loss. "I know 
it looks bad right now, but with 
most of the teams in the con- 
ference already having one loss, 
I think we can do the job.” 



Trx Ami The Trophy 

Kansas State head coach Tex 
Winter congratulates the Wild- 
cats after Kentucky won their 
own invitational tourney over the 
holidays. UK downed Kansas 
State, 83-79, after dumping un- 
defeated Oregon State inopening 
round play. 

F FOR STUDENT ^ 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

do, 7070 

k Sponsored by I.F.C. A 



Your T. D." Card 

(Student or Faculty) 

MAKES YOU ELIGIBLE FOR 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 

When You Purchase 



PRESCRIPTION EYEGLASSES 



LOOKING FOR SELF-FULFILLMENT? 
SHERUT LA AM- ISRAEL 
MAY BE YOUR ANSWER 



135 W. Short 



CONTACT LENSES ti 

MONFRIED OPTICAL 

Short Lexington Ph. 2! 



BUDGET 

TERMS 



Ph. 254-6583 



TO: SHERUT LA 'AM (Service to the People) 

515 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 

I am a graduate — undergraduate (underline one) between 19-30 and would like you to send me, 
without obligation, FREE information telling how I can serve a full year in Israel for only $670 which 
includes round trip fare. (A limited number of long-term loans are available). I understand a knowledge 
of Hebrew is not a prerequisite. 



NAME 



(Please Print* 



COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 



MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 



PHONE (optional, 



STREET ADDRESS 



CITY 



ZIP 



STATE 



$2.68 per hour 
PART TIME WORK 

CAN YOU ARRANGE YOUR SCHEDULE? 

If you can arrange your schedule to be free between the hours of 
10:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. we have excellent part-time openings. Earn up 
to $50.00 per week for three or four hours work per day, loading and 
unloading light merchandise. 

If you are interested contact Ed Coburn 
at 252-0025 between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 



FINEST IN RECREATION 

BLUEGRASS BILLIARDS 

341 S. LIME (Between Mario's and 2 Keys) 

SAV E UP TO 60c PER HOUR 

Mint- aid 



All-Weather 

COATS 

Famous Labels 
Reg. 19.95 to 60.00 

Vs off 



GOOD THINGS HAPPEN ON 






Dress SLACKS 1 


Beautiful wools in 


Hopsacks and 


all the 


latest styles 


and 


colors! 




Reg. 15.95, 

sow 


10.95 


Reg. 10.95, 

NOW 


7.95 


Reg. 7.95, 

NOW 


5.95 



Dress SHIRTS 
Sport SHIRTS 

Our Famous Names 
Reg. to 6.95 
Entire Stock — 

3.87 



Sport COATS 

Solid Blazers, Hop- 
socks, Herringbones 
and others — 200 to 
choose from. 

25% off 



SUITS 

3-piece Herringbones, 
Worsted Wools, 
Shark Skins, Hopsacks 

25% off 



SUEDE COATS 

Reg. 59.95 1A nrirp 
Only 10— /2 P NCe 



KENTs 

120 S. UPPER ST. 



All Boys' 
Suits, Sport 
Coats, Shirts, 
Sweaters and 
Jackets 

Vs off 



Use Our Lay-oway 
or 

*jfl||^ Open 

Monday 

OOmnym t 'fj| 

x s* 9 p.m. 



SWEATERS 

V-Necks, Cardigans, 
Lambs Wools, 
Alpacas, Mohairs 
and Wools. 

All the latest styles 
and colors . . . 

20 % off 



JACKETS 

Western Styles 
Wind Brokers 
Benchwarmers 
Reg. to 39.95 — 







»■ * 
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A Reformed Maddox? 
Georgia Waits To See 



school system, penal and mental 
institutions. 

"It wasa remarkable speech, 
said Eugene Patterson, editor of 
the liberal Atlanta Constitution. 
"The man was elected like a de- 
magogue, but he s|»ke like a 
governor." 

Within minutes after Maddox 
had left the flag-draper! inaugural 
platform at the west wing of the 
state capitol, politicians were 
asking, “What’s happened to 
Lester? 

A group of liberal college 
students carried a black coffin 
around the state capitol shortly 
before the inaugural, with a sign 
that said, "here lies the New 
South.” 



At another point in his speech, 
he praised outgoing Gov. Carl 
Sanders, a racial moderate, and 
declarer! that "the people do not 
want any undue change in the 
direction or policy of their state 
government.” 

Not once during the 10-page 
speech, did he use the word 
"segregation." 

He said he was convinced that 
the people of Georgia "do not 
want a single school closed or 
the right of a child to be edu- 
cated or a teacher to teach to be 
impaired.” 



<c> New York Tlmn Nfwi Service 

ATLANTA— Gov. Lester G. 
Maddox surprised his segrega- 
tionist friends and amazed his 
liberal opposition Wednesday by 
formally launching his adminis- 
tration on a moderate note. 

Although he built his poli- 
tical reputation by defying Fed- 
eral desegregation laws, the 51- 
year-old democrat said in his 
inaugural address that he would 
respect the authority of the na- 
tional government and would not 
give extremist groups a voice 
in state government. 

He also assured the state that 
he would sponsors constitutional 
referendum to insure that no gov- 
ernor in the future is elected the 
way he was Tuesday — by a vote 
of the legislature rather than by 
a vote of the people. 



overcome widespread opposition 
within the party’s hierarchy. 

The press claimed that in 
Shanghai — and evidently else- 
where too — some officials had 
used party funds to entice work- 
ers and students to oppose the 
cultural revolution andthat there 
had been serious work stoppages, 
transport tie-ups and confusions. 

The problem evidently rose 
in recent weeks when the Mao- 
Lin faction decided to spread the 
cultural revolution from the stu- 
dent Red Guard movement into 
factories, urging their supporters 
to suprevise and criticize estab- 
lished party committees in such 
enterprises. 

A message signed by theCoin- 
munist Party’s Central Commit- 
tee called on the nation to 
"study" the events in Shanghai 
and to help beat back “the bour- 
geois reactionary mind.” 

The message was carried 
abroad by Hsinhua. the official 
press agency. The message was 
addressed to "revolutionary" or 
pro-Mao groups in Shanghai but MODF.RN 
also sjx)ke to the whole nation. 

It said the actions of the 
cultural "revolutionary" group 
in Shanghai, in attemptingto pro- 
|M)gate the cult of Mao, had been 
“entirely correct" and had set a 
"brilliant example. 

The claim of the statement to 
speak for the powerful party Cen- 
tral Committee was open to ques- 
tion, some analysts thought. The 
committee is believed to be 
deeply divided and even Pro- 
Mao officials have indicated he 
may not have a dependable ma- 
jority in it. 



Then he pledged a program of 
improvement for the state’s 



Before you 
plan your 
honeymoon 

— check in with 



CLEARANCE 



As always, the Best Fashion Bargains 
are found at Bloomfield's! 

— COATS - 

One Group of 

SPORT & CASUAL COATS, Values to $59 95 . 

One Group of 

SPORT & CASUAL COATS, Values to $69 95 . 

One Group of 

SPORT & CASUAL COATS, Values to $79 95 . 

One Group of 

MINK-TRIMMED COATS, Values to $99 00 .. 

One Group of 

MINK-TRIMMED COATS, Values to $125.00 

One Group of 

MINK-TRIMMED COATS, Values to $175 00 
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Catholics Will Convert 
College To Secular One 



The big Spring issue of MODERN 
BRIDE is a honeymoon special— with 
complete information on hotel living 
for newlyweds. You’ll also get the 
bride’s-eye view of special honeymoon 
delights from the Pocono Mountains 
to the Virgin Islands . . . learn the 
answers to the questions college girls 
ask most about marriage . . . preview 
heavenly bridal and trousseau fash- 
ions . . . AND learn how you can win 
a lavish, paid/for honeymoon in ro- 
mantic St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

JUST 75C-ASK ABOUT THE SPECIAL 

HALF PRICE STUDENT SUBSCRIPTION RATE 

AVAILABLE THROUGH COLLEGE BOOKSTORES 



ENTIRE STOCK OF FORMALS 
COCKTAIL, STREET DRESSES 

One Group, Values to $22.95 

One Group, $29 95 Values 

One Group, $39 95 Values 

One Group, $65 00 Values 



Continued From Page 1 of the State University of New 

"The academic freedom which 
must characterize a college or 
university would provide con- 
tinuing embarrassment for the 
Church if her hierarchy were 
forced into endorsing or nega- 
ting the action of the college 
or university." 

Speaking about herown future 
role in public life and education, 
she said: “I have come to believe 
that the notion of cloister — in 
physical enclosure or in social 
regulations or in dress— is not 
valid for some of us who must 
live our lives as dedicated women 
in the public forum. " 

Emphasizing that her action 
in no way represents a break 
with the Church, she said she 
wants to turn the college into 
a "legally secular institution in 
which the power of Christian 
presence is an important force." 

She said many religious sis- 
ters would be able to teach and 
work effectively "within more 
public institutions as individual 
religious." 

But, she added: "The con- 
flict of interest, in my opinion, 
is apparent only when the re- 
ligious order as order makes it- 
self responsible lor a public in- 
stitution. 

Sister Jacqueline also an- 
nounced that she w'ould simul- 
taneously work as a consultant 
to Harris L. Wofford Jr., former 
associate director of the Peace 
Corps, who had recently been 
named president ot a liberal arts 
college to be established at Old 
Westhury, Long Island, as part 



— SPORTSWEAR — 

ENTIRE STOCK MATCHING SWEATERS 
SKIRTS AND SLACKS . 



$ 7.98 Values 
$10 98 Values 
$12 98 Values 
$14 98 Values 
$17 98 Values 



121 Walton Avenue Leiington, Ky. 
Beatrice E. Barnes 



A YARN SHOP 



KNITTING PROBLEMS? 
lirin” Them To Us! 

WE ASSEMBLE — BLOCK — MAKE BUTTONHOLES — BUTTONS 
LESSONS (Timed to suit your convenience) 
LEXINGTON'S MOST COMPLETE KNIT SHOP 



BLOUSES 



Open 

Monday Nights | 
till 9 o'clock 



Corner of S. Lime and Maxwell 



DELIVERY SERVICE 
DRUGS 



FOUNTAIN 

COSMETICS 



Use our Parking Lot at rear of Store 





WALLACE’S 

BOOK STORE 



"Always First With. The Most " 

385 South Lime Phone 255-7973 






